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PREFACE 



The rolo unci sct)|K? of the (lepaiiiiieiit/(hvi>u)ii ehuirni:urs Fes|K)iisihihties in the 
conutiiiiiity collej^e constitute one of the least nn(ler>t(Mxl :nul le:tst eflective as|)ects 
of the total proj^rani of tw'o-year colleges. N'lnncrous questions nt;e<l to he rcMilved. 
Is tliechairnian an administrative and instructional leader or is he siniply :ui adniini'S' 
trative sUwgc? If the chainnan is. in fact, an iuNtrnctional leader hmv does he go 
alK)ut providing the leadership that is so essential to the runctioniug of an effective 
division ur department? flow shoukl the chainnan l)e selected and how >honhl 
he !k» prei>ared for this demanding job? \Miat shoukl his term of oflfice l>e and 
how should Ik; l>e comi>ens;ited for his efforts? 

Berause it is the most rapidly growing unit in Americmi higher education, tlie 
community college faces particularly hea\y pressures for efficiency aiid impn)vement 
in all asiH-cts of its o|HM-ation. Propt;rly selected, tniitied. and motivated depart- 
ment/division chairmen seem to pnn uh* the key to the development of efleetive 
instructional prognmis iti the two-y<Mr c«)llege. 

Aj;ainst this hackground of confusion and uncertainty regarding the pro|K'r fimctions 
of the department/division chairman a Conference on the Hole of the Department 
Division Chairman in the Conntmnity College was held at Sam Houston State 
University. IIuiitsville» Texas, on July 31 and August 1, 1^72. Over mie hundred 
and fifty r<.»| esentativcs of jmiior colleges representing several states at trended. Par- 
ticipating in the conferences were some of the «)utstanding leaders in the comumin'ty 
college movement in the United States. 

Tliis repi)rt includes edited versions of the major pa|x;rs presented at the Con- 
ference. It is ho|>ed that the reiX)rt will l>e valuable to junior ct)llege adnn'nistrators, 
instructors, department/division chairmen — :uid to all wlio are concerned with the 
iniprm'enient of teaeliing in tlie two-year college. 

JOHN R. GRABLE 




JOHN LOMBARDI 

ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN IN IMPROVING 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION 

When w'v talk alx)iit iiiipn)viii^ hist ruction, one itsks what do we mean? Does 
hnpn)ving instniction mean increasing the knowledjie or skills of the student? I)oe> 
it mi*ini incr(>:Lsing the |K)Wcr of the iiistnictor to impart tlx; knowl(>d^e or skill 
he iK)SsesM.*s? I)(H*s it mean ehani^ini: the technolojjv' of instrnction? Should we 
repkice desks with carrels in the classroom? Create units of instruction tlut W't\uirr 
less attention fn)ni the instntctor? Shall the instructor l>econic a manager or foreman 
of a large resources center with machines, computers, and pn)gnunnurd uiate rials 
that stiulents can work on at their own S|K>ed and at their own convenience? Shall 
we nuike it possihle for a student to do his leann'ng at home where he can watch 
an n\' program or use a c;tssette; at a faytorv'. oflice. or field: or on a tonr of 
some kind? 

A second |)oiiit that needs to ih> kept in the rorefn)nt of ttiis discuss ion is how 
to uiciLsnre tlie degree of impn)vement of instruction. Are we interested in sonie 
Standxitd of proncienc>* in tlie skill or knowledge the student ac(|nired as nieasnred 
hy the diiTerence l)ctween what he knew when he ent(rred a class and what he 
knows when he leaves the class? In other words, "d<H!s whatever learning takes 
place de|)end primarily on the ahility or aptitude of the student or on the (piality 
of instruction?"* 

Most of ns like to l}elieve that we are res|)onsil)le for the diflcrence in skill or 
knowledge that luts taken place — pn)vided the tliffercnce is {wsitive. Few of ns 
are willing to assume res|K)Usihility for a negiitive or zero diflerence- Failures, we 
insist, are not ours, hut tlie student's. However the eniplutsis on aeeoiuitahility 
is in essence an attempt to make the instructor re;|H)iisil)le for the failures as well 
as the successes of the stmk>iits. It also explains in part the mi usual coiie(*ni with 
iuipn)viiig instniction. 

There is another as|)ect to the concern for iniprovaig instruction that has special 
|K*rtiiieiic(; to the coimii unity college; it relates to tl e o|h;ii do')r or o|K'ii access 
|>olic\'. Ikrcaiise tlie com in unity college is non-selective in admission « we have to 
revise our concepts of the college student, especially as more of them enter our 
educ:iti(mal institutions. We now have students more represi;iitative of the general 
|)()p Illation ill aptitude than was formerly tlur c.Lse. .Alt hough never as select tve as 
the four-year colleges and universities, junior colleges hefon; the I95()*s w(»re iiioie 
selective than they are t(Klay. 'VUc "seleetiveness" may or may not have heeii a 
college tx>lic'y — hut it n;siilted in a less heterogeneous |K)piilatioi) in aptitude as 
in other respects. 'Hiis wide range of student aptitiid(>s makes our efforts at iiiipn)viiig 
iiistriietioii more elialh^ugiiig and more frustrating. 

IliiJur l.thtrnUtm llm tt*{U-t thfhtttx VV*N'Mi liitrf*tilr ('ihihiii^^kmmmi ||(;^i«r V,*Wa\v\*. WahU. I'lTi. |i 41 



still aimtlirr fatn-t of tliis topic is iUc Mcrvuvv U-txvreii ihv tc-acliiiiK i>f kiimvlcdge 
or t-oiicrpts. aiul tlu- ti-acliiii}: of skills. Tlie ti-;Rliiim of kiicnvliMljic or o)iitrptS (lis 
III Kiidisli liU-ratiiri-. liiston-. pliiloM)pl.y) is k-ss prctiM- ami iiH)re diffuse tiuin ihv 
tt-aclitiig of .skills (as ill typing, .sliortliiiinl. biiydi- riiliiij;. tennis, phviiig the piano, 
or pi'ifonniiij: a Nciriice ex|H-niiieiit in a lalM)rator>). Motivation of stiuleiits may 
Ik- tliL- same for lH)tli types of teacliiiig. hiit sustaining it r«|nircs nineli more effort 
in the te;Kliiiij;of eoiicepts than in the teaching of .skills. An important rca«jii for 
tin's ililfm-iice may l>e the iiiiiiiciliacy of rewani for the .stmleiit learning a skill 
ami .satisriction for the iiistnidor olwJemiig the pn)gri-SN of the .stiuleiit. 

.Mi Msurcmeiit of progress in tin- kiimvledge ami o)iicepts snhjVcts is iliflictilt 
— MMiietiines alnicKst futile; in the .skills it is not oiilv |)ovsil)le to measure the degree 
of Micx ess hut the rate t)f forgetliiig is far Imver tkiii in the others. Furthermore. 
oiKv hMriiril. the >kill.s iHTsist aliiio.s! throughout hfe. 

.AnoJlu r major <liirereiicc Ik-tween the two hroail areas I have <iefiiie(l is tliat 
Ntiideiits are unlikely to cli;illeiige an instructor in a skill suhject l)ccausc in iiuist 
e;iM-s he is rit^)guiy.eil as an e\|)ert. But in historv' or a pliilosoph>' a)iirsc. igiK)nmci; 
<hH's not prevent stiuleiiJs (nnn ilisagreeiiig or even challenging ihc iiistnictor. In 
fact, instnictors encourage this iii(lei>cmleiice: the>- <leph)re-tjiieritical acceptance 
of eoiicept>. ideas, theories. Instruction may l>e lively, invigorating, intensely 
emotional, hut at the end of a discussion one would often l>e hard pressed to figure 
out wluit learning has taken place. .As a c«nse<|ueiice. it is extreinelv difTicult to 
measure ihir itiiproveiiieiit of iiistructioii or to kmnv if aiiv iinpn,veineiit in student 
leanuiig wi can iiiuiMire is rehited to the teaching. The difTerences l;cHvcen the 
teaeluiig of skills and the teaching of kiimvle<lge or concepts is .sometimes overlooked 
when iK'ople nite iiistructor.s in the skill suhjects as superior to those in tin? knowledge 
or concepts suhjects. 

Besides the elusiveiiess of the pnKrcss of learning and teaching, we must also 
reci)gii!/.e that in our .schools an a<Liii:»stnitor or leader has no more intelligence 
or knowledge tlun an iiistnietor. Some instnictors go bewnd this, claiming that 
atxrptaiiee of an a<liiiiiiistrative post is a sign of inferior intelligence! At best, an 
a<Iniimstnitor. aiul especially a chairman, is considered onlv as the fi«t among 
ei|uals- chosen or elected to present anarchy and to help the group maintain parity 
with *)tlier departments. C<hkI instnictioii is only one of the wavs paritv ma%' be 
maintained. 

From the administrator's |)oint of view the chairnian is iniinediatelv responsihle 
for the heahh of the <le|i:irtnieiit. the welfhre of the instructors and supporting 
IHrsoniiel. and the progress of the stiulents— all of which unimately means responsi- 
!)ility for the instructional pR)gr.nn. 

In this dichotomons in-lH^tween |)OMtioii— part faciihy, part admiiiKtrator— the 
elairnian iniist assure the facnUy nf his loyalty to the departiiieiit alxne anything 
rise and maintain reasonahly cordial relations with the adiiiiiiistraticm, ah%ay5 careful 
not to l>e tahlH'd as the tiK)l of the administration. If he is ahle to reconcile these 
seemingly contradictor- roles he can create an efTective eiiWnmment for the diffictdt 
task of iiiipn)viiig iiistriiction. 

Once havinn established himself as capable of iiiaintaiiiiiig this fine line l)etween 
tDiicem for tie welfare of the faeiilty and h)yahy to the institution, the ehainiian 
is ready for t.ickliiig the ta^k of improving instruction. Here he has the initiative 
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or may asMiiiie it. Obviously, there is no ready-iiuule kit on improving inNtrnctton. 
Eacli cliainnai) must work within the cnvin)ninent ofhis dcpartnicnt. If he is anioni: 
the ItK'ky chainnen of dciKirtnients in which skills are the ni.ijor ohjeelive>. lie 
can pnxsevtl w-itli nnicli more assnranee of aece|)tal)ility of phuis than if he is ainoni; 
those in departments in which knowletlge and concepts are the predominant ohjec- 
tives. 

Observing tlie physical snrronndings of leaniing is pn)l)ab!y a j;<hmI place to sl;irl 
the pnxrcss of iinpnwenicnt. Any snccc*ss the diuirman may luivc in replacing woniont 
or obsolescent ec|tiipnient: sectiiinj; new e<|nipment. snpplies and ;LSsistai)ce: refnr- 
nishiiig the rooms. lalN)nUorics. and oflficc^s will make for greater recc*i)tivity and 
ctiopcnition fmni instnictors in impn)ving instniction. Visits with the instnictors 
in fhcir oflUces. classrooms, and la]N)ratones are effective in establisbinf: llie feelinj: 
that the chairman is interested in their welfare and tliat of the department. At 
tlic same time, he gets an overview of the department. 

Next (I iLse the seriatim device only for e«)nvenience; some of the ;iclivitics are 
occurring simnltaneonsly) the chaimian should examine llie slate of learning by 
as matiy objective instrntnents or metlHNls or data as are available. If the college 
has a rescarc-h director he inay liave nifoniiation on the inputs and out puts of the 
ediK-ational process. Thechainnati will need all the data avail;:ble to make an adecpuite 
assessnic*tit of what is happening to the stndents as they |>ass thnmgli the cLisses 
in hisde|)artnicnt. Fn)m this examination of dataalN)nt student aptitudes and learning 
progress and the observations of tlie physical snrroimdings. he will di.s«)ver ;.re;Ls 
of excellence, motlerateaece|>tabih'ty. medt(Kfrily. stagnation, and even deterioration. 
Some t)r all of these conditions may l)e present. <;siw*eially in a larg" <lepartnienl. 

Enumerating inputs, aptitude of tudeuts and outputs. pnHlncts and InMiefits. 
is relatively easy. We can measure (test) a student when he enters a chiss and 
when he leaves. Assuming we Iwve developed st:uidards we can measure the differ- 
ence on the two tests. Tin's is commonly (h)ue in the elemeutar)' and secondan- 
.sch(N)ls thnnigh standardized tests. It is often (hnie in .skill subjects such as typing, 
shorthand, composition a)id rea<Ilng. and mathematics. It is <''jue less effectively 
in the academic sid)jects. We can also measure the instructors jjinver of student 
retention — an output tliat can Ik* extended to the department in the form of certificates 
and degrees awarded, transfers to senior iiistitutious. degree of success on l<K-al. 
state, or national examinations such as for registered nursing, ccrtilitd public 
accounting, or civic service tH)sitions. 

We can get student reactions, directly and intlirt-ctly. Hetentioii is one form, 
although an indireci one. .Anotlicr is to observe the enri)lhneut trends in the Mime 
su!)jects by different in.stnietors. .A more comnion uieth(Kl is to encourage studeiitN 
to evaluate their cxperieiK*e. usually tbmugh a questioiiuaire. 

W*ith this dat.i. the chairman can l>egiu in\-olviug the instructors. Strategy and 
timing are important for the success of any pn)gram in this delic.ite an*a. litvolvenuMit 
of instnictors (as early as t)0'Ssil)]e} is a must. Instnictors are alre.idy acx'iistoiiied 
to sluiriiig responsibility in the dcvelopineiil of iK)lic>' and assiiiiiiiig the chores 
and tasks such as preparing syllabuses, sele<iuig texts, libran- lK>oks. ecpiipnuMit 
and other teaching materials, supervising iion-pmfc.ssioDalsljiff. preparing the budget, 
making the scliediile. revisiiigcatalogc-opy. rccriiitiiigiiew iiistriiclors, and evahialiiig 
pndKitioiiarv' instructors. Iiivolveiiieiit in these activities is iiiiportaiit since it coii- 
tribules directly and indirectly to the iiiipn)Veiiieiit of iiistniction. Involveiueiil gives 
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I II- luMniHiirN a pari in llu- inp.,is :„ ,|,,. ohUiiiik.n. Cnfnrluiial.-Iv 

ll».. c liainiiaii xvill rarely nrX as nii.cl. itKiiH-ralion as lie may wisli. for titiiM iiislriK li.rs 
an- l«Mi I>iisy willi tlieir classnHim assiirniiteiils |o sinnid much lime im ileparlnieiilal 
aclivilii... Ilu^y xvill s,RM.iI a Iiltle--wl,iel. is all llial the ehairiiiaii Nhottlii e.NiHH i. 

liniin- is reiilly pari .,f llie ^lnlleuy. in ihc onirM- i.f an ae:iilemie vear iHf;i^ii»ns 
iKxur wlien a iliNenssicin c,f iliis .sniij. t t is nahtnil ami c».xpc^ie<l. nieM- iKx-asiini^ 
may .Kvnrat any lime i,f ih.- year. Hu-y may inu.Ive ihe ileparlnieni or an iniltxiilnal 
mslnielcir. .Somelimes. llie t liairnian may ereale tin- iiecsisiun. Here are a fexv that 
Iiave pnnecl ellectivc: 



iH at the lH-jiini,iiii; i,f :, year. esiHHially if tlu- presiilent jH.int.s onl ueak- 

m*.\se.\ that need at ten linn; 
i2! when a self-slmiy i< Immui: preparcnl fur an aet rcHlitatiun visit: 
a) xvlini a plan fiir the implementation of a hiw or rej^nlatimi reqniri-s iK-iiixIie 

e\-aIiMtion of instriH-torN ainl/in iiiNtrnetioii: 
MJ when an instnietor or ;:nmp iif instruetors asks fur :K tiun iHauts^* '•s?iiilent< 

are not as ^ikkI :ts tlu*y nse<l to Ik*"; 
C5} when new teclmolouie.v or new tIieorii*5£ are Ihmiij; iliseiKsed; 
Ki^ when tc xtlnniks arc* In-in^ revii^viul for i^issilile adiiptioti ami anilioviMial eipiip- 

II i*nt, liliran- Ixniks. am! supplies an* Ikmiij; ordere<!; 
(71 innnc-iliati-ly follmvinu a erisis micIi as iKxiirrcHl aftcT Spntnik; 
(Sj when it iK-.omes idivi'ims tliat an instrnefor lias l>c«iifie !:tv in liis c!:ts%riHnn 

assi^mnents. is liavinu iliffienlty witli his Ntmlentx. ami Ii;ts an minsiiaHv 

flnijxntt nite. 

If formal evahiation is r<-«piire<i hy «ille«e i)oIie\-. tlie cliairman «m make titi.s 
pnK-ess an elFc-etive means iifimpnivinj^instrnction. I)ei)cndiiigniHm tlit- inj^reilients. 
tin- eliairmaii ran ntili/e e;icli .step from the ehiss vi.sitation, post-visit winfereiuv. 
to the uritteii evaluation :ts an op|Xirtnnity for tlie ii:ipnivement of instriictioiu 
liiis rc-cpiircni more tlian tlie .sinjik- .stMitence or check marks titat eliar.xtcrize mi 
many.evalnation niKirts. Here tlie cliairman mnst lie .spctifie in the reixiiJs. wini- 
uK iKhn^ the iiiNtructor for Itis stren«tlis ani] suj^icstin^ aheniativcs for over«niiin« 
weakne.sM-s. By ami hir^e. fw «ille«e.s Iiave Iit-im alile t<t make faeuhy (-valuation 
an eireetive tniMlitun for impnivinj: iiistrnction. pndiahly Iiecause evaluation tA 
associated with retention or Ncparation of iiiNtnietoni. Divtssociatinj: flie two fune- ' 
ticHis— (I) inipniviii« in.struetion and (2) retiMitiiin or separation (if faeuhy— may Ik- 
a uetvss;in- eonilitiou for c-fTcvtixeness of evaliwtion. Gmsiderinj; hinv few'instriietor.s 
are M-parateil fnuu a NtafK it is unfortunate tItat tlie hiUer function of evaluation 
cixersliachnv.s the more itniKirtant one of impniviu); iu.striiction, 

A iKisilive ami i.-ITeetive methoi] of iniprovinj: iuNtrnction i.s tliriuiyh tin- use of 
inei iitivi-NamI rewanls. \Veare;KX-ustonied to the UM-oftliese a.sameans ofinipniviiiK 
the learniuj: of stiideiits hut we an- apt (» lie nejjh.-ctfnl iir wan- of applviujj them 
to instrmtorN. Vet. iiiNtructorN. liki- .stmlents (aii.l chairmen), ueeil ineentives and 
rc-warils. lor iuiliireremi- to or nnawarencss of what the instructors are ihnn^ may 
h-ail to h-Ns than top pi-rfornianee. lustruclnrs neeil encciuraKement, mitic-c-. or 
strokiiiK. 

Merit pay. advancement to teniiri- stains, promotion in acaiiemie rank, dist- 
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iiiunislicd tcaclu r :i\v;ii<ls. ^niiils ;iih1 .siihbiitit-.iK Inr (•.\iK-riiii< iit;iti«Hi. rcMMixli. ;iii<l 
sliidy arc .ill i\tt\wrXi\ui iiUH-iitivcs :iit<l rewards for llic iiiipnm iiiciit iil iiislriictitHi. 
M:iiiy of lliCNC ori.uiiiatr oiitsidr tlir drpartiiiciil. hut the eliairiiiaii often plays a 
key n)k' in the M'kctio;i or uwiuuu'iuhihni of iiislrnciors for these rewards, which 
nsnally lia\e a nionetan* vahie 

rh<-re are many more opi)ortmnt!es for reeojjnition of «1<mm1 iHTforinanee (hat 
nu> oriuiiKite witli llie ehainiian. which, although they have im inoiietan- vahie. 
are \er\' cfTectixc in pn)m<itinj; j;<mh1 leachiiiti. !ii colleges with preparation and 
years of serviu- juilin- .scle.-diile.s. thcM- are ewn more imi)ortant. All of iheni have 
(ijie ihinji in connnon— personal recojinition of the instructor hy the chairman. 

In this area, ilie chairman h;ts an infinite nmnln-r of otxitsitms to ree«)iini/e and 
enconmue the inemlK-rN of the department, indjvidnally and «)llectively. I have 
meiiti(med the fcirmal ex-ahwiion process as a major opi)ortnnily. Others occnr when 
an instructor receives a lunv dejjree. jjets an award or ree«)piition lor some service, 
or (ihtains a jirant for research. Particularly \\n)rthy of e«)nnnendation is the instrnclor s 
smxi-ss with stfulents. in the rate; of n;lenti<m. e.xcellcncx- of work e>hil)iled or 
displayed, or onlslandinii iH-rformance in a contest or «)nii)elition. Flalterinis lo 
an instnictor is the chairiuan's attenchmce at one of his pnhlic h-ilnres. .\ demonstra- 
tion (ifsouu- departmental ;ictivity at a faculty or other meetinj: ouitrihnles lo pride 
in the departnu-nl which is an cAcellent aid to jjimmI iiislrnction. 

hi this :Ls|H-ct of his role, the cliairmaii should not (werlook the iK-r.M>nal. non- 
professional occiwions when amjiratiilatioiis. con<h)leiices. sympathy, advice, aiul 
lisleiiiiiKare called for. While not directly related to iiistriictioii this iktsoiuiI equation 
h:ts an iiifliieiRx- in tlu* attitude of iiistriitiors toward their work, deparliiieiit. and 
tlie iiLstitntion. 

hi this disctissioii. there lu« Ihxmi no iiieiitioii of the value of preparinj;. reviewiiij;. 
and/or revising a statement of ohjetiives for the department and simihir statements 
fore:ich course, for thc»se seem alinost jwioniatic. Tlie departmental staleiiieiit forces 
the gn)iip to recxainine its role in tlie iiistitiitioii and to make cliaiij^es cjinsed hy 
dcvrh)piiiriils ;ilTeciiiig the discipline. For example, the statements on foreign lan- 
giwges. physics, and eiigiiic*eriiig preparc»<l just after Sputnik may not Ik- appropriate 
to<lay witlioiit coiisiderahle revision. SimilarK. liistor\*. English, and MH:ioh)g>' have 
Ih-cii iilTected hy the student ethnic inox-emeiits of the late I96(rs. 

I have only mentioned in pitssiiig the need for statements on individual courses. 
One need not accept the glamorous claims of l)eluivioral ohjectives advocjites to 
realize that the dci)artiiieiit should have well-defined stateiiienis of the ohjectives 
of the conr.ses. together with the degree of pn)ficieiic>- expected and the means 
for ineasiiring the aiiioniit of lenniiiig that has taken place. How detailed these 
stioiild Ik- de|>eiids on the nature of the snhject. the iiietliml of instruction, the 
iiistriictor. and the students. Copies of llie.se should 1m* given to tlie students at 
the appn)priale times. 

There is no one iiietli<Hl of go«<l teaching. Boiildiiig iiiaiiilaiiis thai we "know 
tlwt emulation sometimes prcMlnccs greater productivity and sometimes iess. hut 
we "doiri know verv* niiicli al)OUt when it (Kh-s one and when it does the other. 
Prohahly the emphasis on a mi.x of h^aniing and teaching poKednres ami tecliiiirpies 

It, -fit. It. WtuU't, Vi'Z. }i JIT 
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is r< l:,k-(I to tl,i.s niikimwii. As a consequence. varieh" of inMniclional appmaclies 
.slionid Ix- en«)nniKe(l for llie hulividnal iuslniclor and for llie deiwrtnicni. 

In llic first fcw reuKirks of this discnssion. I ,K)M.-d a series of qneslions lhaJ 
:ire cansing it)nsideral)lc fennenl in llie area of inslnuiion. M.icli of Hits fennenl 
IS related to tli<- <|nality of tt^cliinj; and learning: .sonic of it is related to finding 
w:iy.s of iiiere:tsiiiK Eicnlty pnKliictivity in order to help resolve the serious financial 
cnsis of the colleKes. U hetlier this interest in iit^v techiiol<.gies of teac-hiiiK and 
le;.ri,ii,K is another fid th.it will disappear as so many others have is still a iikw, 
qne.stioii. 

For the next few ye.irs department cliainiieii wdl Ik; pressttl to consider tli-^- 
.lltermitivcs to the traditional nietli.Hl ofclassnH.m iiistnictioii posed in the questions 
I he hkt hlKMHl of iiidiscriniiiiate adoption of one or another of these -miracle dnigv" 
IS v<-r> Kre:it unless eaeli ofns exercises leadership in tliis search for Iwtter te3th:,ig 
aiKl leamiiiK at a uu.re reas<:iMl.le i-o.st. We are iK-ing asked to pn.ve that our 
prrsc-ut metlKHls art- the lK.-st jx.ssil.le to pm<hKe qi«lit>- teaching and effective 
leaniiiig. Many, including ediirators. doiiht that tllev are. Bei-aiise of this challe-ige 
I K- iiiipnwiiieiit of instruction, next to finances, is our most serious issue. And 
the chainiLui Iws the re.spoiisil.ility to e.xerc-ise lejidershq, in meeting tbw ehalleiige 
Is It triK- that what "we really kii(nv alK)ut learning wuld. . . Ik- put on a page?" 
Is It triK- that for student Icaniiug "it iiiakc-s iu> difference what uieth<Hl of iiistnictioii 
IS used or how exi)ericiK ed or iuc\periencc<l the instnictor isr^" 

III the Hicc of tlic-.s,- discouniging (piestioiis. h<nv would I act if I were chainnaii 
«.r .1 dcp.irtiiieiif:> I would aixept the challenges and <k> even thiiig in inv power 
to disprove the- assertions of our iiiadeqiiacx-. not hv arguineiit Imt bv'demoii- 
stnitu.u-l,y the only criterion that counts, the Icaniing of students. .Mv ■igiiomiice 
olliow leamiiig takes pl.ue would not prc%'eiit inc fmin working for the improvement 
<il iiistriictioii. 1 .im-pt the premise of our paucity of kiumledge. hut I al«) know 
that l,-.iriiiiig d,Ks taki; place. So I woiil.l rtx-onmiend a variety of teaching and 
leaniuig iiietluMls foi the l)eiiefit of the iiistnictors and the students to iiiipnive 
the quality and iiicre.tse the qiiiiiitity of learning. Never have there Ix-cii so inaiiv 
.lids for iiiiproyiiig te iching and learning as are a\-ailable t(Klay. While wailing for 
the psychologists ami nenrologi.sts to de«Kle the i-oiiiplii-ated'pn)ce.ss of learning. 
I would Ix- no le.ss assiduous in my efforts to impmve learning and teaching thaii 
a <l<icl<ir is in liis efforts to cure a patient suffering fnmi <-aiieer. 

In «)iiclusioii. may 1 .say that chairmen can be most effective change agents in 
iiiakiiig the adjustment re(|iiired in •teaching and learning"' the new students: how- 
ever, without a wholehearted coiniiiitmei)t t() full opp«irtiiiiity. the open d(M)r com- 
iiiunil> colleges will k-come pidlid imitations of idealized elitist tolleges. 

lull, VfiZ^ j» ittS 
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ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN IN STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Wr>' little lias Ihvii written on tlic role of tlie department cliairnian: in faet, 
if yon searc-Ii tlie literatnre. yon will find lessavailal)l(' alH)nt tlie mie, .s«)|m-, fnnc-tioii. 
<Iiitie.s. and responsilnlities of the tlepartnuMit eliairin.ni tlian uny otlier academic 
a<Iministrator. A few years aj:o. Willn rt MeKeaeln'e wrote an e>cellent article in 
the Eiluaitional Hvconl on the role of the department ehuirnian: Iiis article was 
entitled "Memo to New Department Chairmen. " and i want to (|Uot(> from tlut 
article: 

"Altlion^h tlie (h*{)artment cliairmen in most colleges and nniversities are key 
individuals in deterniinin^ tlie ediic^itional sncces.s of the college. tl*ey arc gener- 
ally ill-prepared. inadeipiat'/Iy snp|H)rted. and more to Ik* pitied tlian eensnred. 
In many departments, the attitnde of the faculty toward a eollcapie who accepts 
a departmental chairmanship is mneli like that of nnns toward a sister who 
moves into a house of prostitution."' 

'Hiosi* are .strong words, hiit in most institntioiis. the moment \m\ Inreome a depart- 
ment chain nan. yon\e lefl the faenlty nmks. and v »n are one of "them." one of 
"them" Ix'tng the udministration or adnn'nistrative camp. Yonr allegiance is pn)l)al)ly 
more to the administration than to the f;ictilty or at least so some |)eople have 
said. 

Five years .igo. 1 did a stiuly that was eventually pid)lislied hy tlut American 
Ass(K'i;itioii of Junior Colleges. Hie study had to do with ihe eflectiveiiess ofeoininiiii- 
ity college reiiictlial education pn)gmms in the United State*, and in that stiuly. 
we found that alxnit 8(K) comnninity colleges and junior c<;tleges in the comitri' 
in 1967 had pn)graiiis or courses, or lK)tIu for low achieving, low aptitnde students. 
We found hy responses that reinedia! English was the most fre<|iu;ntly offered course 
in .Aiiieric:iii junior colleges, followcti ver>- clo.sely hv remedial reading and remedial 
iiiatheiii.itics. .As more and more of the.se iioii-tnKliti(Uial students, new students, 
diflereiit stiuh;iits came uito the eomuiiuiity college, the college w;ts resix)iidiug 
hy assigning more staff personnel, hnihliiig more courses and more pn)giuiiis for 
more and more students, and it was impressive. In fact, in some of the colleges 
involved in the study, the hiulgct. the staff allocation for those prognmis was some- 
where l>et\veeii 2() and 3() ix;rc<ait. <lepeiidiiig iiix)u the college ami its IckmIc. Thus, 
the college was alhK'atiiig 20-3() percent of its iiistntctional hiulget for reiuc*dial 
education programs. That was impressive, for tx)lleges had pn)grains. \hv.y offere<I 
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cx>urseA. they hired faculty, they had stodeiits. and they spent a lot of money. 
Tlie qnotions we were asking in onr stody were these: What happens to the renie<li:d 
stndcnts in those colleges? Do they stay in sch<H)l? Do they |K'rsist? Do they achieve? 
Are they sntx-essfol when th^y leave the program? What alM)nt the :ittitn<le of the 
stndent toward the pn)grain while he is there and when he leaves? For ttiose of 
yoo who read that stody, it was called '^Salvage, Redirection, or Costodv? Remedial 
Edncation in the Connnnnit>- Jnnior College." The re.snhs of the stiuly were <levasta- 
ting. for we foomi that verv' fcu- of the comnionity tx)l leges conid answer those 
qnestions. Tliey simply had no data on the soccess of their stndents. 

Five ye;irs ago, remedial echaation was in a sorry state of affairs, and pmbahly 
still is in connnonit>- colleges aroond the nation. Bot we have just linishe<l a five-year 
fo!iowup to that stody, fonded by the U.S. Office of Edocation, looking at eight 
collegc>s amond the coontn- which have developed nation-wide reputations for having 
pat together sntxessful developmental study programs. Three of the colleges in 
cor sample are here in Texas: San Antonio College, El Centro College, and Sooth 
Campus of Tammt Coonty . In this study, we looked at retention; retentiou f stndents 
who enrolled for any kind of acadeniie skills defideney, whether it was verbal skills, 
mathematical skills, or anything that thecollege measures, and if thev ha<l a<leficiencv! 
we identified tho.se students. We also looke<l at .stmlent persistence in the pn)gram's, 
an<l we looked at student persistence for ever>- semester iKjyond the program that 
they xvere in school. NW, that is a. very base measure, yet it is ven' <lifficiilt to 
teach students if they are not in .whool, for if they are not there, your impact 
on them is 7X'ro. Sec«)n<lly, we examined student achievement. We wante<l to se<f 
wlwt stiulenl grailes in the developmental stodies were. We wante<l to see what 
kind of gra<les the sto<lents earned the first semester after leaving the prognnn. 
the second semester, and whether or not the stn<fcnt ever took a degree, certificate, 
or diploma. Finally, and verv- important, we wanted to ask those students still in 
the college, what do >-ou think of the program? Was it a gcKKl prx)gram? Would 
you take it again? Woold you recommend that a brotlu;r take it? What is your 
hone.st feeling alwnt it? 

Five years ago, the Ixjst retention rate we ct)nhl find was somewhere aronn<l 
20 percent. What do yoo think the worst rate from these eight sch<M)ls was for 
stn<leuts wIk) enrolle<l with low aca<lemie indicators of their sutxess in college? 
The worst was 75 percent and the Ixjst was 92 percent. Tliis means that the range 
in the eight colleges was iK'tueen 75 iwrcent retention in developmental stn<lies 
and 92 percent, and that is phenonienal. Ninety percent of the .students who i>ersiste<l, 
did .so with a "C" average or k-tter in all the courses they t<M)k. Tliat is, theJr 
:tchievement as measureil by teacher marks was notable and significant. In a<hlition, 
skills development <x;ciirred. Stodunts cookl read; they conhl i-onnnnnicate. And 
in everv- college, the attitiules of tliose .students toward tlie program was outstanding; 
in re.si)«nding to the question ' AVonhl yon take this pit)gf:nn again?", over 9() percent 
responded "Yes' to all those questions; "Yes, I am a IxJtter person." Thus, we 
foimd that eight community colleges nationwide, open-door iastitntions. have found 
w;iys to a<hnit Urw achieving, knv self-ttmcept students and do something for them, 
keep them in scIkm)! and maximize their iichicvements. 

There was, in luldition, a rather st;irtling and unexpected conclusion from this 
.study, for the moment the.se young people lcf> the protective enclaves of de veh)pnuMi. 
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tal shulies or hiisic stndies and rctnriK'd to traditional dassrooni instuictioii, the 
attrition rate iininediatflv increased and acliievenient docliijed, Undonl)ted!\ . there 
are varions inflnences wliidi piodneed tliat draniatie shift at tlie end of these i)n)jinnns. 
hnt one reason may he that traiHtional instniction and tracHtiona! dassnmins pnxhiced 
the anxiety and the faihire syndrome m those mdivi(hia!s pnor to their eiirolhnent 
in the cominnnity college. Thns, the student who eomes on t of developmental stndics 
where there arc loving, caring, and tlumglitfnl instnic tors and reenters the traditioiud 
envimnment is likely to experience frustration and faihire. Now this is' a fact winch 
relates to staff devleopment, and I want to explore two areas of staff development 
for commnnit}' c-ollege faculty where the chairman, deans, and presidents all share 
ccjoally. One has to do with faculty attitude development; the other has to do with 
instructional skills development. Bloom says in his excellent little paper. lA'arnm<i 
for Mastery, that even' teacher hegins each semester with full knowledge and expecta- 
tion that ahont one-third of his students will leani what the teacher has to teach 
and will Ik? designated good students. Another third will leani somctl'.ing. hut neither 
enough to Ix? regarded as good students nor little enough to faii the course. .And 
that another third will end up with "D s" and "F s". Bloom goes on to say that 
this set of teacher expectations creates a self-fulfilling pmphecy reinforced through 
the system in the grading practice so that the final set of grades will appn)xnnate 
the initial set of expectaticms in the classroom. This is an area for faculty attitude 
development; that is, teachers looking at students as viahle human heings with 
innate talent, creativity, and ahility to learn. 

Faculty attitude i.s a key, I would say the most important key. in coininuinty 
colleges ever making good on the promise of the open door. What can the departmen t 
chairman do? He can help hring his faculty, his colleagues, up to date with some 
of the research that is coming out now with respect to persistence and achievement 
of students in open door institutions. 

The second area I wanted to mention has to do with instructional skills development. 
The tnith is that most coininunitX' college teachers, unless they have inserx'ice training 
pmgrams or workshops on their own campus, really do not know how to Ixjgin 
individualizing instruction to accommodate the diverse gmnp of students fomul in 
a typical community college classroom. I am not aware often graduate programs 
in the United States today which prepare a teacher who knows how to teach or 
how to accommodate individual differences in a classmom; therefore, this training 
must Ih' an inservice activity; it must he staff development on campus. The n)le 
of the department chairman here can either make that a ver\' exciting and worthwhile 
kind of stiiff development activity, or, hy indifferenee or reluctance, tlu; chairman 
can reinforce all tlie fearSTall the apprehensions that teachers have ahout tning 
somethhig different and learning new skills. The chairman's mie in encouraging 
teachers to look for Ixjtter ways to teach can Ix; veiy important in setting up a 
climate of receptivity, a climate of change, and a climate of posiiive feelings toward 
students. 
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BILL PRIEST 



THE DIVISION CHAIRMAN 
IN THE MULTI-CAMPUS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

I have always had an extremely deep interest in this matter of division chairmanship, 
Ixjcanse I see in this role the key to the whole community college mechanism. 
I think diis is a slot which needs to be filled by unusually knowledgeable, competent 
doers. If it is not. there can \ye good teachers working on the firing line, with 
good administnitors, and the organization will not put out the quality that it will 
if there are quality people at this division chairman level. I believe it. Tve spent 
or caused to be .spent, tens of thousands of dollars to demonstrate my interest. 
This is a selfish type of interest because the organization goes very well if there 
IS competence here; it breaks down and is a herky jerky affair if there is not. By 
and large, division chairmen tend to be recruited from the ranks of master teachers. 
Unfortunately, the thing that made tliein great teachers does not necessarily make 
tliein great division cliairiiieii. I think this may be one of the problems of higher 
level administrative decisions, in that a master teacher is often promoted as a form 
of reward and thrown into the situation where the demands may be quite different. 
What I have tried to do in this presentation is to identify the differences in the 
division ehairman in a multi-campus district and division chairman in a single unit 
district, and I will summarize those characteristics a division chairman needs regard- 
less of what kind of district he is in. I think the division chairman inigh'. be likeneu 
to a lieutenant in the Nav>' where he is high enough to be respected by those 
who may be in a lower level, he is also high enough to get the ear of those who 
may be in key ix)sitions on decision-making at the higher levels. He acts as sort 
of a catalyst by bringing the needs to the attention of those who will accommodate 
them. He acts also as a main coiiiiiimiicatioii link about /hich I will have more 
to say subsequently. Now, some of the things that a division chairman in a multi- 
campus district must be able to cope with. First, ;uid I think this is the thing 
that hits the division chairman hardest if he comes from a single-campus district 
into a multi-campus district, he must be able to work with administrative ma* .liiiery 
that is more eunibersonie and less responsive than in a single campus district. The 
bigness, eumber.someness. and slowness in responding seem to go together, probably 
because there are different layers, and one must go through the layer on the way 
up and through the layer on the way down, or else th'jre is so much delegation 
that there are frecjuent backlashes because too much was delegated. This is a difficult 
problem, in that bigness tends to go with multi-campus districts. It is unlikely 
that one will find a fi\e-campus (h'striet with 300 students in each college; thus, 
the size of multi-campus distnets in terms of the nuiiilxirs of students enrolled 
tends to be comparable. Another element the division chairman in the multi-campus 
district must be able to handle is that of selling his ideas and obtaining liis share 
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of resources in a more competitive internal setting than on a single campus, for 
the multi-campus district is extremely cx)mpetitive internally. This competition within 
a district among the colleges nominally under the same pymmid is idways more 
fierce than competition among adjoining colleges, hecause nnilti-campus units are 
competing immediately and directly for money fn)m the same source; therefore, 
it is a fight for existence in the eyes of the competitors, and as a result, one will 
see some \er\' strange things. I can name, for example, districts where approximately 
30 percent of the time is spent trying to ton)edo the opposition, the opposition 
heing the othei colleges of the multi-canipus district. Tins is a major prohlein for 
division chairmen, teachers, and for evervone involved in the whole educational 
mechanism. Second, the chairman must be able to live with budgeting formulas, 
stiifting formulas, and other fairly ngid restraints in contrast to a single campus 
where these things can be much less formally structured and changes much easier 
to implement. This is a "^yor characteristic and it relates again to size, for as the 
organization get.s laiger it ^ets less human. In addition, there are tremendous pres- 
sures on higher level administrators for consistency and for fairness, and this is 
often interpreted as giving identical treatment, although identical is not necessarily 
fair. In fact, it tmiUl be vcr\' unfair in many circumstances that can be imagined. 
Thus, in Dallas. I do not pretend to give identical treatment, and I do not tell 
the president or the division chairmen that everyone gets an exact amount of the 
pie each year. We /.ig and zag; the pressures are different; the demands are different; 
the priorities are diflereiit; ;md I think it is stupid administration to hold to a lockstep 
formula. Yet. the larger one bjcomes, the more the tendency to push the organization 
toward this Iwkstep formula because there is a certain safet>' in that. It has the 
appearance of being objective and equal, although operationally, it may Ix; ver\- 
unequal and ver\' poor adininislration. But over a period of time, if badgered enough, 
people on the higher administrative levels tend to adopt formulas because then 
the organization tends to run itself and if it doesn't, the mechanism is blamed rather 
tlian the individual who determines budget priorities from one year to the next. 
A division chairman must be able to develop esprite dc con)s within his or her 
division while simultaneously developing respect for his or her division among its 
peer divisions on other campuses. This is an inijx)rtant thing because even though 
there are smaller pyramids which represent individual colleges, they are part of 
a largei pyramid which represents the entire system, and the division chairman 
lias a very delicate respoiisiblity in two directions: one, to run a good shop as the 
division chaiinian in his own college; second, to obtain recognition, status, and 
lepiitation among other divisions so he or she will be able to wield considerable 
inlliionce in policy decisions which affect the entire district. This is tme in most 
multi-campus administrative pojits, although it is more diflicult for division chairmen 
because they aie intimately associated with the problem. 

Another peri)lexing pn)blein for the division chairiiian is one of seeing the strongest 
people lie or .she has developed siphoned offand sent to other colleges when pmino- 
tioiKS occur and replaced with new people with whom he must begin again. And 
yet. this is the name of the game, for the effective chairman trains those people 
ill his division and then watches as the fruits of his lalwr are siphoned off and 
he goes bacn to the drawing board to start agiu'n. The chairman must not only 
be able to live with this situation, he must be able to get professional satisfaction 
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in) in it. and he must uiiclerstaiul tliat tins is, indeed » a very major contribution 
to the total educational meehanism. 

The ehairman must Ix? able to develop respect and awareness in the district person- 
nel office so that he gets a fair shake on referral of candidates who apply and are 
given basic screening interviews. Now, this factor depends of course upon the 
mechanics of a given system. Some systems are so decentralized that all the personnel 
selection is done on the individual campus in terms of recruiting. In others, it 
is highly centrali'/ed and all faculty recruiting is done in a central office with people 
sent to individual campuses either already hired or to be interviewed with "X" 
numlxjr to be selected from "Y" number sent out. It could be a combination of 
the Kvo, but the smart division chairman tends the personnel fmnt ver\' closely 
because this is the source of supply of people who are tK)ming into his division 
and with whom he will be expected to work an ' do a superior job. If the chairman 
neglects this area, he is hkely to find himself out-hustled by the "opposition" (the 
other division chairmen), with the result that the other chairmen are able to make 
arrangements which are more productive in terms of recruitment and selection 
of new^ personnel. 

Now. I would like to talk al)out some specific things, and niy source of information 
here was division chairmen who have served both in a single-campus setup and 
in a multi-campus setup, and who were good enough to confer with me and supply 
me their perceptions. Rule number one: the chairman must give at least superficial 
cooperation in dealings with other campuses, but his first obligation is to his own 
division. I do not regard this as a questionable morahty or ethics; I regard it as 
horsesense. The chairman is hired to run a good, strong division. He is also hired 
to make a contribution to the total educational effort, but he nuist not be so broad 
in his perspective that he fails to tend his own division. This may appear to be 
a fairly selfish statement, but I call it "euHghtened selfishness." Rule number two: 
the chairman must study the deans and the president on his campus and the key 
administrators in the district office in order to know how to package his ideas in 
a manner most likely io win approval. This is an extremely pragmatic statement, 
because the chairman must be aware of the factors which cause people to approve, 
and those which cause them to disapprove, and their value patterns. BasiciJly, 
this is selling, and selling is knowing the buyer. In many cases, the buyer is the 
dean of instruction, the president, or perhaps the people in the personnel office. 
The chainnan cannot assume that a good idea will prevail simply because of its 
basic goodness; it will prevail because it was sold ver\' well by a person v/ho under- 
stands it and who articulates it in a manner which causes it to be selected rather 
than alternatives ofwhich there may hi\ many. The dean ofinstruction is the swing-man 
in the chairman's world and the chairman is ver\' dependent upon him or her; 
therefore, the effective chainnan nuist develop a relationship in which the dean 
knows, respects, and trusts him on matters of budget, hiring, and endorscMuent 
of retiuests. Rule number three: procedures for development of curriculum and 
appmval of assiginnent of curriculum may be very complex hi a nunti-cainpus district. 
The chairman must have expertise at working with committees, for if he does not, 
he will simply attend the meetings, have someone else make the decisions, and 
he will relay the information to his division. The chairman must also be alert to 
what the divisions of r;iinilar t\'pe are doing at other tx)lleges. He should share 
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his j;ci«<l ideas. ;ifter lie is sun» the higher level of a<hninistration knows where 
the\ ciine from, and he should nse the ideas from other divisi<nis with great eflee- 
tiven(»ss. He should know the human lesources availahle at other eanipuses and 
at the district level, and he should use these resources when they are needed. 
Certainly, this requires some work. 

I see the division chairmanship as the major spawning ground for administrators 
on a higher level. Speaking now of my personal reaction, 1 feel ver\' uneasy and 
will avoid like the plague Ixjcoinuig involved in situations administratively which 
I call die "blind leading the partially sighted." Therefore, 1 would Ik; most wan' 
of hringing in the dean of a university or a president of a four-year college who 
is availfchle forwhatever reason and placing him in a leadership role in a comprehensive 
connniMity college. I am much more inclined to look at the division chairman level 
and see if the ixjople emerging have the personal traits, the training, the experience, 
and the capacity to perform. Here is a great pool of human talent, and this is 
where I ^end to look when administrative openings occur. Each division chjiinnan 
should recognize this as a possil)ilit>' and should moke a decision either th?t he 
wants to teach and he a divisioo chairman, period; or that he likes the administrative 
climensionjr of a division chairmanship and if he is invited to be a dean, he might 
he ver\- interested. If the chcnce is the latter, the chairman should anticipate that 
he would look with favor on Ixiing selected and do something al>out it, .so that 
when the tinje conies, he is the obvious choice and numl)er one in line. 

Now I would like to discuss some requirements for divisi(m chairmen on any 
campus including a multi-eampiis The division chairman has to establish an identity 
for his division with a certain healthy self-image; in other words, he liiis to do 
those things and develop the tyjx? of understanding which creates a respect for 
his division in leadership and the role it plays in the total educational operation. 
He has to be able to play the role of father-confessor and lord-high executioner 
with ecjual faciHty The cli<iiniiaii is on hatchet level, and when a faculty member 
dors »:oi make it, ven- often the chairman is given the responsibility for informing 
the faculty member that he will not be reemployed. This is difficult to do. It can 
be particularK disturbing when the person has a good attitude and has made a 
real effort, but just did not have it. 

Tlie cliairniaii must be able to gain cxjufidence up the line and down the line, 
especially the latter. If he does not have the confidence of the division niemlx;rs 
and is seen as some .^ort of an educational politician racing around feathering his 
own nest, he has real problems because the most vulnembic place for any adminis- 
trator is what Winston Churchill called the soft underbelly. This rapport, respect, 
and integrity must be established down the line, and it probably ought to have 
iiunilx,»roiie priority. The chairman should also be able to understand individual 
difFereiices, to stimulate, motivate, inspire, and perhaps even intimidate as the 
situation warrants, and I could develop what I mean by intimidate, and I think 
prescMit it in a favorable light. There are times when the consc<iuences of a given 
act must l>e explained to a person, with the idea that if he really wants to do 
it, this is what it's going to trigger, and it is called to his attention. That's the 
sense in which I use intimidate, not just browbeating or pushing people an)und. 
The ehairiiiaii must cx)ininand respect by honestx', sincerity, and consistency; he 
must recogni/,e that while it is nice to be admired and loved, it is a luxury that 
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is not always iiA'orded. He iiiiist inspire by example in teaehiu^ and organii^ational 
talents. It is diflftenlt to he a supervisor of instruction teaching along side ofone^s 
fellow teachers, and he doing an average or low average job while trv'ing to inspire 
them to do a magnificent joh. Inspiration hy evaniple in this instance is an important 
thing- The cliairnian is the key person in the qncst for qualit)' instruction. He 
nmst know hovv to identify- good faculty prospects. He has to Ix; a good personnel 
expert among other things. He nmst have enough depth to understand the problems 
of his division menil>ers, and this can l)e tremendously cx>nip}e.\ in smaller institutions, 
particularly where many disciplines and subject fields may for administrative conveni- 
ence be gmuped under one division chairman. Obviously, he may not be a virtuo.so 
on all the instruments in the band, but he should know enough about them so 
he can help the players become very proficient indiviihially. He must mantain 
for himself the same standards that are expected of the divisMo^i members. He must 
l)e a teacher of teaclicrs l)e';ause of the imiwrtance of inservice training. He must 
l)e willing to give the time it takes to mohl a division, and he must be constructively 
schi/ophrenic so he can defend the teachers to the deans and the deans to the 
teachers, for thii is one of the jobs that he will often In* called uix)n to do. 
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THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Vhv chniatc lor c-ollcclix c actions on iIr* part of c-ollc^o faculties appears to he 
(lexelopiiijr (jiiite rapidly. College and university facidtics have not l^en recepti\e 
lo .such incursions in the past and a recent C.U.I'.A.* rei)ort indicates that less 
than ten percent of the professional persoiniel involved in teaching had been or^ani/ed 
for representation pnqiose.s in hari^aininjr or ncgotiatin*^ iiikhi matters relating to 
trnnre. salan. and other frinjje benefits, The apparent interest increase seems to 
Ik.' hii^hly correLited with the restrictive acts of .state l(\Uis|atnr('s in rei^aixl to hnd^ets 
for higher edncation. When hndgets are restiicted and student enrollments level 
off. facnit) nicmhers are often separated fiuni the institutions in order to create 
|K>sitions for xonnj^cr or less espcrieneed faculty, When this situation occurs manv 
olderand more experienced faculty meudH-rs feel the need for origan i/.atioual strenjitli 
to insure that adecjuate c\aluations occur and that tenuie provisions of state statutes 
or institutional policy are enforced. 

The recent experiences that I have had as Irgal counsel have been with the considta- 
tion process between the Houston Principals .Association and the Hoard of Kducation 
of the Houston Independeit School District. The coiisidtatioii process in thisenviion- 
nicnt openites under a nund)er of constraints. I'nder the Te\;ts education CTode, 
Section 13.901 Kuiph)yment Consultation with Teachers and the Uevised Civil 
Statutes. Article 5154 (a) - (c) professional negotiations on a volinitan- basis may 
l)c carried on with pi'ofessional employees but the state has prohibited collective 
bargaininy^ contracts as well as strikes. The statute cite(* even withdraws the right 
of representation to any j^roup which proclaims that it will strike to enfi)rce its 
contract or its demands. In spite of these huntations, I heliexe that the nej^otiatini^ 
team and I learned some basic principles which are valid observations which may 
l)c to vom' benefit. 

UKPHESKNTATION lATT 

When collej^e faculties begin to think about organization, the hunts of a unit 
for representation become somewhat crucial. In the private labor sector there seems 
to be a natm'al cleavage of interests which occius between the industrial worker 
and the foreman or super\'isor. In the connnimity colh^ge. there is no such natural 
division of interest. In a rc»ccnt New York stiuK^. an attempt was made to (h'teiniine 

olK'U*' .»ii<l { ht\i't>tt\ IVrMMHM'l \><ukm!hmi Jmnuil KMipto\<c ()(i:.hm/ ition \iitntii: \1( ii»!kt> of thv ( nll^-nr .iii<| 
I MurrMiv I'l rMMiiM l \»(kmIhiii, ' i)iu mix r, i*>T() \o| 22 N<» I \y\> tl-lU 
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wlictluT ilic tH)sitii)n ol'llu' (lc*partiiu'iit.il rli;iinii.iii was idoiititU'd more tlosriy with 
tlu> r.K'iiltv or the ;i(lniiiiistr.itii)ii. 'I'Ik* ^(>ni>nil .ittitiidr in rci^ard t'> tlic* c-lui in nan's 
mlf Nt'cnis to Ih* lli.il hv \nv\'cvs to identity with the Hicidty; ahhongh in iiistant'cs 
w'hiTc there i.s an increasing rehM.se rn)ni f'aeuhy (hitie.s tor his achiiinistnitive ies|H)n- 
.sihihty. he h(>^in.s to \k' iih'ntilied with the adniiin'strative team. Where a j^rievanee 
.strnetnre is (h'.sij^ncd. it nnist Ih' ren^endn'red that intenia! j^ricvanees disrnpt or^ani- 
/^itional harmony. For this reitson. the representation nnit will |)n)lKd)ly he terminated 
in the line and stall plan l)eh)W' the aeadeniie dean or dean of instrncticni. Whether 
the iniit line is drawn Ixdow the dean or the depart nuMital chairman, the person 
who oeeiipies this |K)sition nnist devxdop a psychoh)^ieal derensc to the ahrasions 
w'liicli will oceiir iK'tween that oHiee and the eolleetive interests of the organization. 
Mneh of the "nitty-gritty" of complaints and j^rievanees will 1h* Iodised against that 
IK)siti(ni 1^'canse it represents the jjower strnetnre of the institntion or as some 
rel'er to it as "the estahlislnneiit." 

Di:VELOPINC; A BARG.MNINC; TIC.AM 

The professional teachers* organizations have deveh)ped elVeetivc hargaining teams 
more rapidly than have the administrative or hoard teams which have negotiated 
with them. It has heen my ol»ervation that in the first attempts at haigaining or 
negotiation the faculty eome.s away with the advantage. In most crises, they have 
well-prepared demands and receive a negotiated s(>tt lenient on them. Since the 
hoard team often (h)es not have well-prepared counter demands to put on the tahle, 
the faculty organization achieves a capitidation to some degree uiw)n their demands. 
The administrative team must prepare with the* same degree of enthusiasm as tin* 
facidty team and nnist he armed with peiforniance data on prior arguments and 
the elFects of siicli operations (m the college. A negotiated agreement is like any 
other adnn'nistrative tool, in that it nnist Ik* used elVectively to make 't work. 

NOTES ON FAIVnCIPATION 

As one participates in these activities certain lessons are somewhat painfully 
learned. One of these is that legal counsel should oe readily available. L;m^'jiage 
which may appear innocuous to the layman often has far-reaching implications in 
nndti-year contracts. A disciplined negotiating t(>am is also an (\ssential. :\ singL* 
sp')kesman should always represent the group, for a skilh*d negotiator will exploit 
divisive opinions once they become known. .\ timeb' caueiis can often be us(*d 
to restore the negotiator's control should the team lalter m this r(*gard. A caucus 
can also he used elVectively for a recess to discuss the possible impact of a proposal 
placed on the table for consideration. Dedicated cHort and painstaking analysis of 
each protK)sitioii must precerh* any discussion in lu^gotiation The team ineinbeis 
generally lind participation exhilarating but also exhausting if the sanu'perscms partici- 
pate regularly in this activity. The team roles shouhl revolve so that new persons 
are constantly being trained as more experienced members are njplaced. Participants 
rei>ort that abrasive and heated exehanges tend to influence professional relationships 
away IW)in negotiations. They seem to feel that continued hard bar$',aining and emo- 
tional confrontation had an eil'ect upon future advancement. No stalFinember shunhl 
participate for so long a period that damage to his professional caa^er will testilt. 
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Another of tlir (ii'Hic-iilt task.N is the devciopiiuMit of soiiu* kiiu! of c-diisciimis ;is 
to the iiii|)()rt;iiic(> or priority asNOciatcd with varioti.s pn>i)o.sals. Most of'thc proposais 
advanced hy fitcnhv groups will erode the deci.sioii'iii.ikiii^ aiithoritx of the dean 
of instnictioii or the department ehainnan if he is not a part of the harixainini; 
unit. Moieaiu! more of'the decisions whieh were once chMrK .» : lanajieinent priMona- 
tivc are har^ained away to joint-decision statn.s or hy .stipnlation in the a^rcvnient. 
Boaril negotiators fVciinently har^ain away that prcro:;ative which the line ollicer 
fi'i'ls is iniix>rtant. This occurs lu'caiLsc tlu* negotiator may hick a personal .sensitivity 
to the issue and may conse(|nentK assiixn it a low priority in relation to other d(>mands. 
Tims, in piihlic schools the nnit adnMni^tratorS t're(]n(>ntly complain that they have 
lu'Come the "keeper of 'lie keys" and the "enforcer of the aj;ri eineiit" hut no lonijiM' 
have a vital role in the educational program. This situation may he a\oi(h>d if the 
adininistrative stafrpiY>vides consensus aj^reemeiits, ifiXoodcomniimications aie main- 
tained, ami if ixoodcoiinter-demaiuLsareiorthconnn^. Othemise. thehoaid ri'pri'sen- 
tattve finds himseH'i:iakiii^a>ncessiosiN which act iialK impair administrative function. 

CONCLUSION 

The nej^otiatin^ tahle is the place where the action occurs. Tlii' adininistrative 
inteiests which are a(h>(iiiatcly lepresented there seem to disc<)M*r waxs ti» pioteet 
thiMUM'lvi'N. Thosi- ofViceis who do not have ad(*(}uate representation find their |)or- 
tfolius of reNpriusihilitv iTodinji as the pi-ocivss continues. If the depai'tiiieii) ehainnan 
is an administrator, he .should strive lor repi'(>sentation and participation on the 
team. If lie is id(>ntilied with the faculty har^ainini: unit, his interests will liheK 
lx» siihmerj^eil in tlu* larj^er (acuity interests and he will tem! to losi* his loh* in 
manaj^enicnt. 
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THE DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 
LOOKS AT DEVELOPMENTAL 
STUDIES 

Two basic prcnn'ses or assunipttons always emerge when I attempt to define the 
educational process. One is that unless the educattcinal experience significantly helps 
students to change and develop in fundamental ways it is not really worthy of the 
name. The other is that feelings and attitudes aflfect learning to an even greater 
degree than most of us have Ixjen willing to recognize and deal with in planting 
educational pn)grains. 

Moving upward from these hasic assumptions, I should like to state further that 
the most far-reaehing task that engages students and each of us is that of building 
a "g(K)d" self. It is a critical task for the individual person, and as it in turn determines 
scK-iety *\s a whole, it should Ix; done well. 

When we started talking ahout developmental studies at El Ccntro College my 
main concern as division eh a in nan was with the possible effect that this kind of 
pn)gram might have on the students involved in it. Not as aeadeniicians, I must 
confess, but as human beings. Having taught and counseled students of all ages 
and backgrounds in the Dallas area I thought I knew the prospective student 
poptdation. We wondered whether these students would experience yet another 
reinforcement of the feelings of failure, one more blow to their self-esteem, one 
•more feeling of being put down, or one more experience they wotdd interpret 
:is l)eing less than first-class. 

We tried to identify- the problems we were up aga'nst: low self-concept; lack 
of success; language difficulties; diverse cultural experiences; differing value systems; 
negative attitudes toward adults, particularly in educational settings; a wide range 
in educational achievement, particularly in communications skills: an unusual age 
range; a racial diversity in the student population (a new experience in itself for 
most of the students); different learning styles; and within the college itself, although 
not to a marked degree, an undercurrent of feeling that college really isn't for 
just miyono. There was the usual and expected concern about "lowering standards'* 
and since student unrest was begiinn'ng to emerge in colleges across the country, 
there was also ihe feeling that we were just asking for trouble by bringing large 
numbers of "non-college* students on campus. 

1 wish I cotdd say that we identified all these pit)blems in advance and then 
plaimed a pR)gram that dealt ofTectively with each of them, but that wouldn*t be 
true. About all we had time to do l)efore we were into it was face up to the facf 
that remedial classes in English and mathematics did not appear to be meeting 
the needs of students or staff. 

Now I have believed for a long time that all education is developmental. My 
experience ranges from pre-school to graduate sch(X)l and most, if not all of the 



problems I have tdeiitined, exist at all levels. Certainly not to the same degree, 
hut they are tliere.^Therefore, I did not l(X)k at developmental studies as l>eing 
any different than any other gocxl educational exp(*rience: that is. an individualized 
approach that actively involves the student in developing his own self in such a 
way that Iwtli he and societ>' are the InJttcr for it. 

One of the l>eautiful aspects of starting a new division or program is that of choosing 
and developing the kind of staff that at least gives the program a fighting chance 
to succeed. While we did not know nearly as much when we started the program 
as we have learned since, I did know that I wanted a a) mhimjdjBpunseling- instruct ion 
approach and a staff that wanted to teach in the prajgram. A pnjfilc of the kind 
of person we went after would prohably l>e somethingUike this: 

1. A person who was attractive, warm, out-going, student-oriented, fun, and 
articulate; 

2. \ s|x;cialist in counseling or in tlic area of instruction involved, but with a 
hroad background of experience and knowledge: 

3. .\ iHirson who was not only willing but wanted to work through racial or cultural 
liang-ups and biases; 

4. A person who was willing to work as a team member in all aspects of the 
pn)grani: 

5. \ person still involved in developing his own self; 

6. A iKJrson who was "c(M)r', flexible, and stable. 

I suppose the statement I hear most often from visitors at El Centro is that 
we are "so fortunate to have found such an unusual staff for our Guided Studies 
program." That is not really the way it was. We went after what we wanted and 
got them and we have been involved in staff development ever since. We have 
had one resignati(m (to motherhood) from our staff since our program began and 
while we have added to it, it is still remarkable to note the growth which has 
occurred within the staff and the impact it has had on the total college. 

One of the reasons for this growth, and I feel this has implications for all division 
chairmen, is that our program has always been a team effort with shared planning, 
shared teaching, shared counseling, shared failures, shared successes, shared criti- 
cisms, and shared praise. We also share deep affection and respect for each other 
and since we are black, brown, and white these open and honest feelings have 
a tremendous impact on students who are making their first moves in the direction 
of estahlisliing meaningful relationships across racial and cultural lines. 

One of the hypocrisies of education is that we have oftentimes been less than 
honest with students and with ourselves in dealing with individual differences in 
Icaniing. Our efforts to awer up what is obvious are almost always far more costly 
than honest attempts to bring it out into the open, recognize it, and deal with 
it. Our experience with students in Guided Studies is that they have remarkable 
strengths and that they are perfectly capable of coping with learning deficiencies 
i/ we are. It is not the low reading score that gets them — it is the way we present 
it to them, the way we feel about it that gets to them. 

While I may have fairly high verbal skills, I have few computational skills. I 
can learn them as I really need them, but otherwise I tend to ignore the whole 
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hit. Now, 110 one has ever really made iiie feel less of a hiiinaii heing !)ecausc 
of this. They liave simply said thiiigriike. "Now if you are going to complete this 
degree, v-ou must make at least a B in ad\-anced statistics. " And I did, because 
I had to in order to do what I wanted to do. This is not a bad approach, although 
we tr\- to add a little more to it. 

I said earlier that I had Ixfen more concerned with the effect on students as 
human l)eings rather than as academicians that placing them in developmental studies 
might luve. I did not mean at all that I was not concerned with their academic 
achievement. The two, for the most part, are tied very closely together; I just 
think it is necessary to deal with the humaii aspect firjt and then to continue to 
ctjmbine it with the academic approach. A big part of the humanness of education 
is to sit down with a youngster as often as necessary and get him to take a look 
at where he is, where he wants to go, and what he is goin« to have to do to 
get there. You hear people, who should know better, often talkinj,about the unrealistic 
goals of students in developmental programs. I have not found this to be true at 
all. If, at the beginning, they seem unrealistic, it may be l)ecause you yourself 
do not know what the student is capable of achieving, or it may be that he is 
saying wliat he thinks he is supposed to say in order to be seen as someone of 
worth, or it may be that he is saying what his parents have conditioned him to 
.say. For die most part- students are perfectly aware of reading problems, communica- 
tion pn)blems. the whole bit. They just do not know why they have them or what 
to do alwut them or they have not faced up to the fact that they are going to 
have to do something alx>ut them if they want to achieve certaui goals. This is 
where counseling gets involved and why it is such an integral part of any instructional 
program. 

Our .students' greatest academic needs are in the areas of communication skills: 
speaking, listening, writing, reading, relating, and reasoning. For this reason, our 
whole program including mathi^ matics is geared to meet these needs. We offer 
individualized reading programs which range from that for the illiterate to college 
level-plus. We emphasize reading for enjoyment and for information with reading 
skills taught as they are needed rather than in isolation. We make a special effort 
to provide time and opportunities for students to reflect on what they have read 
and to relate it to their own experience. Having been "hooked" on Fader's Hooked 
on Books approach we initiated an idea which has since become a part of every 
reading class. Once each week, someone, it may be the president of the college 
or a student in the class, shares his feelings about a book he is reading at the 
time with the rest of the group. Not only does this give the student the experience 
of listening, reflecting, reasoning, relating, responding, it also alerts him to the 
fact that many people continue to enjoy reading, it exposes him to a great deal 
more reading material than he cx)uld hope to read in one semester, and it also 
gives him a personal experience with college administrators and the teaching staff 
of other divisions. 

Students have all kinds of unnecessary problems in writing, some of which are 
almost impossible to overcome. I was an English teacher at one time and will have 
to admit I thought I was fairly effective, although in retrospect I shudder at what 
I inflicted on those poor kids. If I have learned anything at all in my experience 
with our program, it is that education has to open up the world as it really is 
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Mis trad of dosiii^ it oil', aiul that t(K) many .stiuiciits' worlds arc* dosed oil' in t(K) 
many I'ji^lisli chiNsrs. With a few t-.xcrptions. most ofonr stndrnts lonji since 
c-cMsrd to M'c any rclationsliip hrtwccn what thry sense, think, feel, or kncnv and 
pnttin^ soniethiiiji into writing. It is .is if a kind of paralysis takes over when, with 
pen in haml, they .stare at a hlaiik piece of |)aper. 

Now, I may Ix* making t(M) lunch of this. Few of us develop into major writers 
litit even so there is somethinji treniendonsly satisfyinji in k-inji ahle to pnt words 
tojiether in snch a way that the reader knows exactly what >on mean, that he niider- 
stands how you felt, that he sl'l'S wlwt \on viw. that you have cominimicated with 
him in the real sense of the word. Satisfying, yes, and tlierapentie. Once released, 
many students \witr out unger. hostility, fear. hoiH*. love, and hate onto pa|>er. 
Some of them are ahle to follmv up their writinji with counselinj^ M-.ssions in which 
the\ work through their ftvlinj^s. Others, imahle at the time to do this, t-arrv' (m 
eonnselin^ sessions with our writini: instructors via i>eneiled notes nn the marpns 
of their papers. 

Our writin<X instructors use flhu.s without dialogue, pictures without captions, 
tmisic. cartoons, unluiished sentences or pani^niphs. and even their own persona! 
feelinj^s and experiences to in\olve studcMits in writinjj. 'flieir use of dictaphones 
also has interested me. Some .students feel far more .secure in talking into a machine, 
phuinii hack what has heen said, correcting for errors and effectiveness, and then 
conunittini: it to paiH>r. I am a h)ver of the King s English and l)elieve it should 
Ix* taught, hut I also Hud myself wishing that years ago I had s|)ent less time with 
tenses and diagnuns and more time with the Ix^aiity and usefulness of words to 
eonmunn'catc* meaning. 

I hav(> mixetl feelings ahout mathematics and my own lack of skill in it is prohahly 
involved here. I flit id myself wondering in this day of |MK'ket computers whether 
it really is all that neces.sary to learn tho.se tahles. hut tlien I am horrilk*d when 
some kid pays $2(X) for a wristwatch from a door-to-door salesman tluit he could 
have bought for $49.5() (hnvntown. The math instructors tell me that "Ye.s. it is 
still helpfid to know those tahles," hut we do tr\' to relate the program to consumer- 
t\pe piohletiis except for tho.se students who are gC'ing to need some form of higher 
niathematies in order to achieve their goals. I think a math prognun sliouhl teach 
students the mathematical concx>pts tliey need to 1h> intelligent and discriminating 
consumers and to nuvt the recpiirements of their jobs. Whether they use the.se 
concepts with |K>ncil or pa|H.'r or via the calettlator seems itnniaterial to mo. 

I mentioned earh'er that our prc)grani c<md)iues coun.seling and tnstruetion. In 
addition to a great deal of counseling which g(x>s on in theclassroonisatul in instructors 
offices, our program offcrrs a group eounseling course and almost iiiihiiiited op|X)r* 
tiinities for individual counseling. The small groups are led hy Guided Studies coiiii' 
selors and f(K'iis primarily on each .student's effiorts to (leveh)p his own self within 
the context of the individual, the small gn)iip. his classes, the college, thecoiniiiimtty, 
and the world. Tiie student s efforts to get involved in his own learning are encouraged 
and supported hy the coun.selor and his |KrrS. Student iiivolveiiieiit often brings 
anger, hostility, alienation, racial biases, fears, fiithtres, and successes out into the 
open where they are accepted and for the most part, worked through. Deep and 
incniiitngfitl relationships dexelop between the iiietnlx*rs of the group. Con.scirns 
and iiuecmseions racial hang*ups begin to crumble as they are met head*on day 
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:il'tcT (l.iy williinji llic srniiilv of a miuiII ^r<Mip wIjosc iiiciiiIhts r.irv about vmh 
other. 

KdiicationnI pLiiniiii.u ;in<l/or tjirccr oiuiivliiij: is also .1 in.ijor locus in tlu- self- 
(k'wIopiiKiit groups. All of iis in rdiir.itioii art- prohahly guilty of.saN iiij: more and 
<loing Ir.ss about tarccr counsrling than almost any otiirr aspect ofrducation and 
\ct that ;s what the whoir thing is abont. Although m> rnthn.siasm for thr word 
"relevant^" has worn thin. I really inidcrstcxMl what sindnits of all backgrounds 
wrrc .saying wlicn they c-ontinncd to .srrrani alH)Ut it. Wc- really have not always 
done a ver>' gCMul job of tying what we teach to hmv we live. Altbongh I think 
it is l)eginning to change sh)wly. students come to n.s at present with little or no 
faetual and current infortnatioii about job classifiejitions and re(|nireinents; little or 
no infomMtion alM)nt emph)yer and employee rights and resiH)nsil)ilities: little or 
no iufonnation alM)nt the in»iM)rtancv of finding a job that is satisfying and fulfilling: 
httie or MO information alN)ut how to go alnnit getting a job. keeping it once you^ 
get it. and ad\':nicing or moving on to another job if that happens to \k' what you 
want to do. In (ui^small groups, we attempt to at least keer up with and understand 
local labor inarkc't projections, we try to bring in jK-opIc who are employee! -n 
diflerent kinds of jobs to tell students what it is really like, we role-phiy intenie^s, 
first days on the job. all kinds of eniploycr-cMuployee situations. Suic<' most ofo ir 
students are already employed in temiH)rar\-tyi>e jobs wliih' they are in .school, 
we use their real-b'fe experiences as the basis for group discussi<ni and role*phiy. 
We also bring ii; black, brown, aud white working jK-ople who have luckgroiiiids 
similar to our students and who have achieved some ch'gree of success in their 
chosen fiehl of work, rliey make gotnl models and our stiuk'nts find them easy 
to relate* to. Students are e\iH).sed to application forms, budgeting, employee iK'Uefits. 
retirement plans, and fair pnictice labor laws. We tr>- to relate reading, writing, 
math, and all forms of ecnninniiication to career phniiiiiig. Even so. I still do not 
think we do as effective a job in this area as we slioidd. 

One of the things we feared wIumi we were first talking alnMit setting up a separate 
divisi(m of Guided Studies was that this might further alienate these students from 
the mainstream of college life. We set out delilu'rately to .see that this did not 
happen and it has not. Iliings were somewhat shaky the first year or two. but 
I feel that for the most part, we have worked through the original feelings that 
lu-iug in Guided Studies constituted a "bad sceiu-". We were able to ch) this iiecaiise 
of a lot of phuining: 

1. Our obviously competent aud attractive stafi' is highly involved in college 
activities (Hitsi(h> tbeii own division. 

2. Onr ci)llege and coiniiiuinty offer a wide range of diversified and enhancing 
ciihnnd experiences. We do not just tell Guided Studies students aUmt these. 
We go with tliein, gi\e them assignments to cover them, and talk about thein 
when we get l):ick to classes. 

3. Pererntagc--wise. our students have probably had more personal contacts with 
the total college staff tlian any other group in the c-oHege through onr lMK)k 
reviews and small gnnip nip sessions with staff from other divisions. 

4. We set up a ihvi •counseling program in the Guided Studies division and 
staf!i»d it witli (Jiu'dc^d Studies students. It has now Ikhm; expaiuh'd to serve 
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the whole college at the request of counselors, administrators, instructors, 
and students. The group has also heen involved in a number of community 
activities. 

5. We encourage qualified and interested students to seek out committee apiwint- 
ments aud to raise questions at Town Hall meetings. 

6. We involve students amstantly in evaluating our program and we make every 
effort to respond to their suggestions. 

7. We offer a number of short seminars which are open to any students in the 
college — Study Skills, Speed Reading, and Spelling. These are filled within 
the hour the armoum ement is posted, usually with students other than Guided 
Studies. _ 

8. Our Wilting Lab is open one or two hours per day to,^ny student in the 
college. An instructor is there to help the student with any kind of problem 
be may be experiencing in his English class. 

9. We do not see Guided Studies students as being any different from any other 
beginning college students or any other students who need help in reaching 
their goals. The students know this and that may be the main thing that 
makes the difference. 

Finally, there is the questicm of evaluation. I sometimes get into trouble here 
because almost everyone wants to evaluate the success of this kind of program 
on whether the student remains in college and whether his grade point average 
on subsequent college courses is equal to or IxJtter than thai of students who have 
not Ixjen in developmental studies. I do not think these assumpti<ms an* idways 
valid. 

Although we do not do enough fellow- up, we do have statisticpJ data to prove 
that our students make highly significant improvements in r.;ading, writing and 
math skills over short perimls of time. Their attitudes toward the program are highK 
jx)sitive. To my knowledge, not one Guided Studies student has been involve<l 
in any kind of behavior which re(|uired disciplinar>- action since the beginning of 
our program. Over half of them stay in college. Some of them do well in subse<pient 
tx)urscs; others do not. I feel iis good al)out the future of some who leave at the 
end of one semester as I do about others who go on to four-year universities It 
all depends on how they feel about themselves, whether they feel okay about where 
they are going, and whether they know we will still be there if they decide th» 
need to cx>me back. 
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JOHN LOMBARDI 



THE CHAIRMAN IN THE MIDST 
OF A REVOLUTION 

First, I will point out a few trends as they affect *^he role of the department 
chairman. The statements are the problems; adjusting to them and/or finding answers 
to them are the opportunities The changes — some evolutionary, some revolutionary, 
some contradictory or conflicting in character — which will hav^ a significant effect 
on the role are: 

1. The participation of facult\' in administration and in selection of chairmen is 
increasing, especially in states where faculty senates arc strong or collective 
bargaining is state policy. 

2. Limit<itions on the tenn of office are more common than long tenure. 

3. The chairman\s role is being pui in writing — sometimes in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

4. The chairman is required to perform his functions more understandably, i.e., 
more openly and more satisfyingly to those influenced by discretionan' deci- 
sions. 

5. The chairman will be working in larger institutions and his department will 
likewise be larger. This may result in less diversity and more centralization 
in decision-making. 

6. In a large college there will l^t no teaching assignment; in a small college 
there may be one or two classes. 

7. Ordinarily, there will be an eleven- or twelve-month assignment. 

8. A trend toward administration status for the chairman as the department gets 
larger goe.s counter tc democratization through election and short tenure. 

9. The chairman will take a more active part in defining his role. DemocraHzation 
is moving upward into the government of the department. 

10. A few colleges are eliminating departments and chairmen, indicating dissatisfac- 
tion with the alleged divisivencss of the departmental organization and the 
dual faculty-administration role of chairmen. 

11. Students want to participate in the government of the department. 

12. Students will be more representative of the general population than ten years 
ago. 

13. Concern about the educational and financial needs of low aptitude, disadvan- 
taged, and minorities is becoming public policy. These are now called the 
"New Students.'* Financial and educational aid in the form of work-study, 
grants, loans, tutors and learning labs is increasing. 

14. The chairman will have to grapple with tight budgets for at least five years. 

15. Before the end of the twentieth century (a) a period of population stability 
or decline will retard the rise in enrollment, and (b) saturation will be reached 
in the proi)ortion of college-age population attending college. 
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16. Technical-vocational education has high priority among public, business, 
industry , and government More federal aid will Ix? directed toward this function 
than any of the others. 

17. Affirmative Action or the equitable representation of women and minorities 
in the student body and on the st;iffs is a high priority fedenil objective. 

These trends attest to the important role the chairman and the department have 
in ourcolleges. They also make it clear that the chairman's problems and opportunities 
today are different from those he confronted yesterday. Yesterday s problems recpiired 
solutions that caused little change in the basic structure of the college and rarely 
threatened the security of instructors. Today's solutions often undennine the structure 
and threaten the security of instructors. 

IHE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 

The community college has become an instrument of national policy to help resolve 
the economic and social problems besetting our country-. In 1969, President Nixon's 
Task Force on Education stated that "for reasons of cost, educational i)olicy, and 
social policy, a substantial proportion of higher education's future expansion . . 
should take place at the junior college." since the "junior college can help increase 
equality of access to higher education, provide occupational training directly related 
to productive employment opportunities, and become . - . genume community 
institutions for the entire population.**^ 

Many people (including Vice President Agnew. other Nixon administration officials, 
and community leaders) openly suggest that four-year colleges and universities be 
reserved for the elite; the rest have or should have community colleges. We should 
read carefully the 1970 statements of Agnew. Nixon, and Kerr in which the concept 
of universal higher education is reexamined. This attitude affects the status and 
prestige of the community college and leads to problems that are most difficult 
to resolve. The attitudes are so deeply seated that years of^ effort to mitigate their 
effects have been unsuccessful. The American Dream, the prestige syndrome, the 
national preoccupation that everyone must go to college for an academic education 
all complicate the problems of the college and offer tremendous opportunities to 
the chairman. 

THE NEW STUDENTS 

A chairman has correspondi^5.y greater opportunities participating in the 
metamorphosis of yesterday s junior college into today's community college, serving 
the new students "who in the past would not have chosen ixist-secimdary educati(m 
and may not have needed it to fulfill the jobs open to them."^ 



*Arth»ir M. Cohvu Am\ Aswciati-s.A Ctmstant Variahtr (S.<n Pmjk'ivcii |<isi'\.Ba<>. 1071) p 139 

*S. V Nlartciraiw. "0|»cji Ktmillniiiits in Si-fHor Ifistitiituins " The Commuuittj Stnirt s Cntntipt. S|iriii«. I*)72. p 21 
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This metamorphosis is most noticeable in our larjje urban centers in Newark, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles and Dallas. Already we ha\e 
black colleges, Chicauo colleges, Puerto Ricau colleges. Not .so conspicuous are 
the colleges with (Anglo) white students from {wor familie.s in our rural areas, white 
ethnic students in our cities, and American Indi;uis on the reservation. 

Although this change in student {X)pulation is ttiking place at a rapid rate, our 
adjustment is proceeding at a much more leisurely pace. One might even suggest 
that this is so because many of us are unaware or unmindful of the change. Perhaps, 
some of us even hope it will go away. * 

Problems for the chairman start with the nature of his position — its his dean ainl 
president perceive it, as he perceives it, and as the faculty perceive it. lo a great 
extent, success, failure, or the chairman's very existence in the organization will 
depend upon his ability to assess these perceptions and to adapt his administration 
accordingly. This may sound like tacking, but it need not be. Within the constraints 
of dean and president on one side and the faculty on the other, the chairman can 
help develop an effective, even a distinguished department. Knowing and understand- 
ing these constraints lead to opportunities that enable one to bridge the gaps created 
by them, i.e., (1) to bring about an understanding of viewpoints among the instructors 
and the administration and (2) to create an environment in which the department 
may operate effectively to help the college achieve its object ive.s. 

The flurry of experiments to eliminate departments and chairmen may be traced 
to the alleged shortcomings on this dichotomy of the chairman's role — neither adminis- 
trator nor faculty. As a result, departments are alleged to be divisive and chairmen 
unreliable in carrying out college policies. 

So far this is ethereal but let's take a few specifics. Staff development is among 
the most important roles in which the chairman is cast. How much can he do 
in this area if the administrators give him little responsibility and the faculty l(x)k 
to their union or senate for support? In such a seemingly inauspicious setting, how 
can one exert any influence? The indifferent chairman will shrug hi.s shoulders and 
do as little as possible; he does not even have sense enough to resign. However, 
a resourceful chairman, within whatever parameters he is forced to work, can exercise 
leadership. Just think of the influence an instructor sometimes exerts on other instruc- 
tors. He lias no position or authority. Yet, by the force of his personality, drive, 
or some other trait, he becomes a leader — somethnes the leader. The chairman 
has die opportunity to do no less since he has the tiemendous advantage of a title 
that gives him immediate status as the de jure leader. To become the de facto 
leader of the department one must be more resourceful than any member of the 
department. In other words, "the chairman acquires rfcjMrc power and responsibility; 
he eamsde facto power and responsibility by demonstrating his ability as a leader."^ 

How effective one will be as chairman depends upon his ability to maintain de 
facto and de jure power and responsibility; on his ability to enlist coopenUion of 
instnictors in *hose areas in which he possesses freedom of action. This may require 
the tact not to frighten a timid president or dean into thinking that one is misurping 
his authority and the wisdom to realize that faculty loyalty to a union may be a 
stronger bond than loyalty to the department. 



'sir Eric Ash!)>. Any Person. Any Study An f.ttay on fllffhfr Kducatinn in the Vnitcti Statn (New \otk McCr iwlltll, 
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Staff development can take place without elaborate plans or organization. Instruc- 
tors are not impervious to suggestions if they are convinced that the chairman con- 
siders good teaching the most important step in the improvement of student learning, 
that the improvement of community college instruction must come through the 
instructors. 

Related to staff development is Affiniiative Action, the name given to a public 
policy for insuring equitable treatment of ra minorities and women. In education 
affirmative action is interpreted to mean that the composition of the student body 
should approximate the composition of the population served. In addition, the propor- 
tion of iustnictors, administrators and other employees should also approximate 
the pro|X)rtion of the population. 

Considerable opposition has arisen in universities to a strict interpretation of this 
policy. The claim is made that affirmative action is or may result in reverse dis- 
crimination, admitting students and hiring faculty on the basis of color or sex rather 
than on ability. Few people deny that in the past college admission procedures 
and employment policies have been discriminatory. What the more fair-minded 
are asking is that we not destroy the system by indiscriminate adherence to a quota 
system. 

The opportunity for chairmen in this area is to institute a program to recruit 
Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, and women to achieve a balance within a reasonable 
period. Community colleges have a reasonably good record on admission of students, 
although not as good as some claim. Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and Indians 
are still underrepresented in the student body in most communities. The record 
on employment is very poor, minorities and women are underrepresented on most 
professional and non-professional staffs. 

The chairman's opportunity is to secure faculty cooperation in developing and 
implementing an affirmative action program for the department. For obvious reasons 
implementing a policy for recruiting a student body more representative of the 
population will be much easier than one for recruiting such a faculty. The problem 
on faculty recruiting has been difficult even during the expansion years from 1950 
to 1970. It may become a contentious issue during a plateau or a declining rate 
of student admissions. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND MINORITIES 
STUDIES PROGRAMS 

Just mentioning developmental and minority studies programs brings forth myriad 
problems and opportunities. To a large extent the way in which we "solve" these 
problem^ will determine the a(Kiuracy of Moynihan's statement that in 1966 he 
was almost certain that the nation will, or wants to, accomplish this goal. Moynihan's 
pessimism is in part attributable to the financial crisis that has been with us for 
the last ten years. A far more important reason for the pessimism may be our 
lukewarm commitment to the open door and its corollary, universal higher education. 
Within our colleges there are strong undercurrents of opposition to the open door. 

Standing in the way of achieving our goal are the mores, attitudes; myths about 
an institution called a college. The very word "College" creates an image of some 
higher creation. Just consider how narrow is the gap between the elementary and 
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secondan' school and how wide between secondary school and college. The gap 
is wide even after years of doubling and quadrupling of college enrollments. 

This gap and the aura of the ivory tower that still clings to the word "college" 
creates .ui isolation from reality. Some of us are deeply concenied alwut standards, 
(|ualit\', value of the A. A, We are fcarful that students who are not "college caliber* 
will get passing grades and ultimately an A. A. taking sub-collegiate courses. In 
this concern and fear of debasing grades and degrees there is the iissumption that 
a passing grade or an e.irned degree has the same significance as sterling on silver 
or 18'Caret on gold. 

To change the mores, attitudes, myths associated with the word "College," is 
tantamount to creating a revolution in higher education. But this is what we have 
been doing ever since the first junior college was established And in the course 
of the years, we have been developing a rationale of our own, a new set of attitudes, 
mores, yes, myths — different from those of the four-year college and university. 
The opportunit>' is to enable the new students to enjoy the fruits of the revolution 
started in 1900 for the middle class students of that era. 

This in essence is what is done whenever an excluded group attacks the privileges 
of the ruling class. Long before the community colleges came into existence, the 
emerging bourgeoisie attacked the nobility and clergy who were certain that birth 
gave them the right to maintain an exclusive policy. No matter how gifted a member 
of the middle class may have been he was unable to enter the ranks of the elect. 
As gifted a writer as Thomas Hardy, for example, could not qualify for admission 
to college in the England of the 1890*s. 

Some educators still believe that only the well-born are worthy of a liberal 
education. In the 1930 s a president of a New York City College (probably Shuster 
of Hunter) wrote: 

You must remember that such students will not often be taught by the 
most ghunorous of American teachers. Sometimes indeed — and I regret 
to say this — they are addressed by instructors who have a profound con- 
tempt for their charges, and compensate for their nost.dgic evocations 
of 0.\ford by looking a!x)Ut them with aversion. 

Are some of us showing the same contempt for the new students? 

In the early 1900\s, Americims accepted the responsibility of educating the young 
people from immigrant families. Today we are being asked o- forced) to educate 
the new students. We may think our task is more difficult than that ,)fourpredecessors. 
It is not, but even if it were, it merely makes our opportunity more difficult, but 
not less urgent. But first we must believe in the potential educability of all our 
young people not only the well-l)orn, the affluent, the members of the middle 
class. 

Enumerating the problems caused by the admission of the new students will 
turn fear into panic unless we can put this phenomenon into proper perspective. 
The new courses and curriculum will no more debase our colleges than the "snap*' 
cx)Urses we now have in our catalogs or the wide variations in standards prevailing 
among the members of any department represented in any college. 
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A problem that is no nearer solution now than it was before the student activism 
period is due process for students. Our tradition clothes nistructors in the classroom 
with divine right, a right derived by virtue of the degrees and credentials conferred 
upon him by the univers!t\' and the state. His authority over students seems as 
autocratic — sometimes it may be benevolent despotism — as that of any divine right 
ruler. A sttident has little recourse regarding most aspects of the learning process, 
after he enrolls in a class. Bills o? rights have been drawn but they have had little 
effect on the ruler — ruled relationship in our classes. 

Consider, for example, that an instructor rarely assumes responsibility for a stu- 
dent's failure; although he will invariably accept credit for a student*s success. He 
can do no wrong! Accountability attempts to change this practice or attitude by 
placing responsibility on the instructor for a student*s failure. So far it has made 
a great splash but has hardly touched the college instructor. 

THE CHAIRMAN'S OPPORTUNITY 

The chairman has (and most exercise) the opportunity to mitigate the instructor s 
power over the students by acting as a disguised ombudsman in many individual 
cases of alleged injustices. But this does not resolve the basic problem. The opportun- 
ity is still wide open for developing departmental policies that reduce to a minimum 
arbitrary power and insure competent teaching. 

Arbitrary power is being curtailed in departments that have introduced behavioral 
objectives with defined levels of proficiency; departmental examinations; grading 
standards; non-punitive grading; independent study. These changes may also have 
some effect on improving instruction and evaluating its effectiveness. The search 
for alternative methods of teaching and learning focuses on student responsibility 
for his learning, thereby reducing his dependence on the instructor. 

The department chairman has assumed a tremendous responsibility for resolving 
the most serious problems our community colleges have ever experienced. The 
opportunities are equally great to effect the changes required (1) by society's concept 
of the cominuiiity college; (2) by the admission of new students; (3) by the development 
of participatory democracy through collective bargaining or some other form of 
negotiation; (4) by implementing affirmative action, especially as it applies to faculty 
employment practices, (5) by revising courses and curriculum to make room for 
developmental and ininoiities studies programs; and (6) by accepting the challenge 
of accountability. The chairman will have the unique experience of trying to do 
more with much less money. The topping off of enrollment may help in some of 
these problems; it may aggravate some problems. 

These are a few of the major issues in which a chairman may exercise leadership 
that will make the transition f" . yesterday's community college to today's a less 
traumatic experience for the ttt!". , but unless the chairman has a commitment 
to tiie new student he will exacerbate rather than help the college make the adjus- 
tment. 
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